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know all Sena the mind, It's time 
ney learnt about something just a 
The waria. .the bady, 4nd hawt it funtion in work and play. 
id of sportia rich and varied, Games like cricket and 
ball a. of canes, familiar to all, But did you anew that Met ed 
dive from airplanes to set world records? And that reg 







_ competitive events are held in rororeycilng 


: and pigeon racing? Here are some of 
‘an. me ere unusual sports,and the records held 
P H MecCraady ri ther: 


“and Brian Allen 
treated 7 brand-new 
sport in Tyo: human: powered gircraft.tlying. 
Padalling and piloting his ‘Gossamer Albatross” 
= Allon flew patos the E eh Channel — 
a 37 kilometres in just under S.hours. We can 
look forward to races and records in this 
exciling new achvily, 


The distance record in pigeon 

cing Was Bet in Tab, by 

pi joon owned by the 1st ‘Duke 
Wollington. It flew 7000 

milo in Sb days. The speed 
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recond was sel in the 1961 ane oa Nesord on patel log 
; ‘Arachule Jumping on) is held by 
eee eiace We lead D. Andreyev of {he USSAL. In 1962, 






he achieved 24,500 metres in tine si 
3 Bivaroll ol Italy in 1967 (before his parachute opened). A 10-man 
sel a World record in team at Chateauroux in 1979 tenga a 
10,000 metre roller 10: point star in mid- aun mh aS oe 
skating, covering the battering the Soviet record 6. 
ciétance in 16 roln 
42 seconds. * 


Riding a Yamaha motore 
D.Vesco of the’ hed | 
487.5 kilometres par hour at 
Bonneville Hae EM el a ical ; 
speed record. Kenny Roberts o 
US was the 1979 winnor of the Road 
Racing World Championship, 
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Lifa Insurance is the safest, 
surest way to protect your 
future. Find out about it. 


Life Insurance 
/ Corporation of India 
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ah Subscriptions aceeaied at ‘ i 
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Kids | Hire’s a Germ ol a chance bo make your 
writing talent blossom 

Sed the preih Gems flowor? Ue jour bmagination 
and Write & shorn poem (of not more than 30 words) 
bbou! Uf in English or HindL Remember you must 
wee the word “Gema™ in your poem, just as we have 
Ceowve brs tha verriae abcaan Eel onay. 

Send your poem, along with your name, age, 
address and either 2 empty pouches of the large 
pack or4 empty pouches of the small pack of 
Cadiuings Gems to nach: Cadbury Lidia Lid., 
P.O, Box No 26515, Bombay 400 026 on or before 
iSth | Novernioar. 1981 


, om Lonrtest ts open ta children up to 12 years of 
onky, Vou can mnnd ints many ented a5 you 
i o,but gach entry rust be accompanked by the 
comect number of Gerns packs 
The above princes wall be nuanded eepamiahy for 


Englitts and Handi. 

Bulld a big castle 

Up in the blue 

Fill it with Gems 
and for you, 


One Ist Prize: 
Git Cheque of Rs. 1,000 
Two 2nd Prizes: 
Gift Chetues of Rs. 500 each 
Ss Three 3rd Prizes: 
oO Git Cheques of Ris, 300 cach 
C) PLUS 200 Consolation Prizes: 


lt Cheques of fis, 12 each 
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The Rules 
1, The contest is open to all Indian cttirens up to 
12 years of age, except the employes of Cadbury 
Inetis LimGied and Ogilvy Benson & Mather Led ane 
thir dnerilies. 

2, There is no limit to the numoer of entried a 
Scamealietbr e aches of Wi Wigs Gani reek 
accompa pouches of the lange Gems pac 
or4 pouches of the smaller Garns pack 

&. Entries rust te filled in leaibly and completely in 
Enghsh or Hind! and must comptics » nowrs 
Tend Se areca ot TTT 


4 Enities must reach of or belore Meaembeyr 15, 
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5. The organise of the cortest are not responsible 
fox entries daléyac leat of darned in tranalt. 
6. Eritres crit be gent by ondinany post and not ty 
registered post or hand delen 
7. Allacceptable entries wall become tha property of 
the (Comnpearyy, 
8. Prices ore subject toncion Tax Lows, as 
sppiienble. : 
9. The enttes vall be pudged by a panel of 
imdcpandent judges whem decisten wall be Fral anel 
birelirag. 


10. The winners will be individually notified and the 
names of the Let, 2nd and Grd prite-winners will be 
published tn this journal 


All ed? Ale keep pour lingers croseedd _, , 


Hurry! Closing Date: 
15th November 1981 








Cut out this page. 

Fill in your name, age 
and address here, 
Mail it to Cadbury Inca 
Lid., P.O. Box Ne. 26515, 
Bombay 400 026, 
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Write your poem neatly in this space: 
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Save c 
a 
50% : 
Buy only one, “= 
when you 
need two! 


camlin 

' ‘ 
unbreakable 
pencils 

last longer 

Highly compressed lead... carefully 

seasoned wood...bonded together 

by 6 spocial process; camlin alone 

have perfacted to make tham 

unbreakable while sharpening. 


You gat pencils which last longer. 
almost double as much as other . 
Ordinary pencils. 


Now all camlin ‘unbraakable’ pencils 
come with a special mark... for you 
to identify them easily. Whanaver 
you buy pancils-look for this mark 
and save money. 





osc Look for these names 
aa your guarantee of 
i quality ? 
Triveni, Supreme, 
Excella, Regal. 
: eamlin 
; UNBREAK ABLE PENCILS 





1931-81. 





. CAMLIN PVT. LTD. 
dices AAT MATERIAL DIVISION 


MAKERS OF CAMEL ART MATERIALS 
Results of Chandsamama—Camilin Colouring Contest No. 20 (English) 


jst Prizes Gajondra Ku. Patnaik, Balasore-756 001; 2nd Ariza: Miss. Durdana ¥. Mirza, 
Bombay:28: ro Prize Arlane Kwan, Calcutta-700 012; Consolation FPrizdy;  Sstidev- 
Baratan, Modrs-G00 O78: Vikram Patil, Bidar-585.401; K. Rekha Vijayan, Bombay-400 703, : 
Candy Samson, Bombay-400 056; Ipsita Nandi, Bombay-d00 020. : 
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iia eee STORY oF SexoDdSe 


The Exodus. is. one of the most memorable aaa 
in history, The second book of the Old Testament 
or the Bible narrates the event. ¢ 


It is the story of the. Fjeowrture of the: Israe- 

lites fram Egypt, under the leadership of Moses. 

In course of time the term ‘exodus’ has come to 

_ mean the movement of a large number of bee 
' from one country to another. 
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The Exodus j is believed to have taken’ Spot in 
1230 &.C. Moses who (fed the momentus Migration — 
was evidently a remarkable man-a man of destiny. 
It Was not an easy task for him to mobilise his own 
people and to make them follow him on a difficult 
journey, Even though he performed miracles, his 
people often cast their doubts on him and disobe- 
yed him. But Moses was a firm believer in his 
cause and his inspiration. He overcame innu- 
merable obstacles and led his people forward, He 
"did not live to reach Israel himself, but he died 
with the satisfaction that his people would soon 
be there. 





In the feature World Mythology your magazine 
gives you the story of Moses in three parts, begin- 
ning with this issue. 
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| Continuing our fairytale n 





(Story so far: J 
a cave. Raju who discovers it 
leaving it to the kings care. 


vella 
THE LEGEND OF 
THE GOLDEN VALbEY 


T 


himself, as he wishes to marry her. — 
the miracle, but the king must go without food for a week.) 


Sr 1 


“Your Awful Majesty, even 
a minute less than a week won't 
ido,” said the wizard. 

“We can hurriedly swallow 
just a dozen luddoos, no more, 
can’t we?” His Majesty asked 
with a rare smile to please the 
wizard who had suddenly be- 
come his task-master. 

Vv Ol can't’’. 

The king glanced at his half- 
eaten dishes still held out by 
his thirty and odd servants. 

“We can, of course, have a 

‘mere chicken now and then!”’ 
“You can’t have even a chic- 
ken’s egg!” 
The king’s smile changed into 
a hopeless grin. But the wizard 
‘now displayed a compassionate 
‘|smile and said, “But, Your 
Awful, imagine the time when 
you will eat as many luddoos 
and as many fowls as you like 
in the company of the nymph 
whom I promise to bring to 





9. THE KING INA QUANDARY 
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—By Manoj Das 


Earthquake reveals a nymph-like image that lay hidden in 
6 in quest of the secret of its life, 
he king is eager to bring it to life 


A wizard says that he can perform 














life, only if you follow the dis- 
cipline! And you will go down 
in history as the first king to 
have gone on a fast, the first 
king to marry a nymph!” 
The wizard patted the king 
on the back. He was assuming 
the position of a guardian in- 
credibly fast. The ministers and 
courtiers looked aghast, but the 
king himself looked quite sub- 
missive to him. 
“IT should like to starve my- 
self in sympathy with you...” 
Before the wizard had fini- 
shed, the ministers and the cour- 
tiers said in unison, ‘‘Who 
won't like to? We all should go 
without food along with him!” 
“That's fine. Who on earth 
would care to eat when His 
Awful Majesty does not? But 
I have to work hard during the 
week for the king's Sake. I! 
can’t afford to grow weak,” 
said the wizard. “In fact, I 



























ought to eat well, his own menu 
if the good king does not mind 
| it, if I’m to deliver the goods.” 

“Let it be so, wizard dear,”’ 
said the king. 

In the morning the remaining 
ministers and courtiers were sum- 
| moned to the court. “‘We grant 
you the privilege of joining us 
in our week-long fast,’’ declared 
the king. They were not allo- 
wed to leave the palace lest 
they should eat privately at 
their homes. 
| All were on the verge of wee- 
‘ping on the second day, but 
everyone tried his best to put 

on a brave face. 

‘| In the royal dining hall the 








| wizard enjoyed the dishes accor- 






ding to the royal menu. The 
left-over was finished by his} 
prompt assistant. 

On the third day the king 
began to whimper. On the} 
fourth day he cried. The wizard | 
allowed him and his starving} 
courtiers sips of syrup. 

As the wizard would remind 
the king of the wealth and joy 
that awaited him once he had 
been married to the nymph, the 
king would smile through his 
tears. He knew that there was 
much gold hidden in the hills. | 
Once the nymph comes to life 
and marries him, she would, of 
course, tell him how to dig it} 
out! 
At last the week was over. | 




















The king was given a butter- 
‘bath early in the morning on 
ithe eighth day and was dressed 
jup in his best clothes. 

*“Now | must lead His Majesty 
{for ‘he last ritual —into the cave 
ltermd the statue. His fast will 

be broken there. You gentlemen 
ican go home and ecat,’’ the 
lwizard said, addressing the 
‘ministers and the courtiers. He 
added, ‘‘I shall be in the cave 
for long, cannot say for how 
‘long, lost in meditation. The 
‘king alone will have the pri- 
vilege of meeting me. But | 
‘must warn you against coming 
too close to the king hereafter. 
|My magic will give him a cer- 


ES 


tain supernatural aura. ~The 
closer you come to him, the 
shorter will be your life.” 

The hungry noblemen faltered | 
towards their homes. The king, | 
who had grown too weak to 
tide or walk, was carried on a 
stretcher to the golden statue, 

‘A day more and this nymph, 
with all her secret of gold, will | 
be yours,”’ the wizard whispered 
to the King. That inspired the 
pale king to sit up on the Stret- 
cher. Helped by the wizard, he 
then toddled into the cave. His 
bodyguards were asked to with- | 
draw to the meadow below the 
rock. | 
“fam so hungry that I felt 
like gobbling up the golden 
statue itself! But I’m to marry 
her!” observed the king who 
looked happy though chewed 
up. 
Servants attached to the king’s 
kitchen had already carried his 
breakfast into the cave. They | 
had arranged the dishes under 
the supervision of the wizard’s 
assistant and then withdrawn. 
The king had pronounced what 
he would like to eat, item by 
item, on the previous day itself. 
Great care had been taken to 
prepare them. 

The king's face brightened up. | 
“How lovely!’ he exclaimed, 





‘“Now, wizard dear, I must eat!” 

“Not yet, Your Majesty, the 
last ritual is yet to be performed. 
Do you see that hollow on the 
wall? You have to crawl to the 


lother side and do what I say. 


That’s poing to be easy. Then 
eat, be merry and...” 

“Marry the nymph!’’ cut in 
the king. 

“Right. Now take off your 
clothes, Your Majesty, and be 
pleased to enter the hollow.” 

“Why should | take off my 


clothes?” 


‘“That’s a part of the ritual, 
Your Majesty. Don’t forget 
what you are going to get very 
soon, For that I won’t hesitate 
even to take off my skin!” 

The wizard and his assistant 
helped the king to come out of 
his bejewelled coat, diamond- 
studded turban, and gold-bor- 


dered dhoti. He was also relieved 


of his rings and necklaces, 

Then he was pushed into the 
hollow. 

‘“But it is as dark as ao on 
the other side!” murmured the 
king half through the hollow. 
- “You should soon pet accus- 
tomed to it,’’ said the wizard, 


|}giving a final push to His 
Majesty. 
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lside - with ae phage and cried out, 


The king fell on the other 
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“But I don’t wish to get accus- 
tomed to it, wizard dear, please 
complete the ritual quickly.” 
“Tt is almost complete,” said 
the wizard—now completely | 
dressed up in the king’s gar- 
ments. He had remoyer. his] - 
false beard. His  assicteat 
trimmed his side burns and 
whiskers, gave him a final 
touch of resemblance with the | 
king. | 
The king was growing im- 
patient. “I’m hungry!’ he 
cried out. “Give me those 
delicious dishes of mine!” 
The wizard hopped on to the 
hollow. The king looked at his 
turbaned head in surprise, and 
asked, “Who are you?” 








er 


=} 
lied the wizard. 
“Don't 
you're the king, who am 1?” 
“Probably the wizard!” rep- 










|lied the wizard, perched on the 
| hollow, 


~ “But I don’t know a thing of 
wizardry! Otherwise I'd change 
those pebbles into luddoos!” 

“You've forgotten, Just as 
I’ve forgotten where lies the key 
of my hidden treasure in my 
‘castle. Can you tell me? If you 
‘can, food and sunlight will be 
| yours again.’ 

“IT won't!” cried out the king. 
“ve understood your trick. 
You starved me so that I'll not 
| be able to fight you now. You 


“The king, of course!” r rep 


speak nonsense, if 
-The wizard ate from it with 



















are wicked. You are an impos- | 
ler.” 
The assistant held up a dish. 


relish while the king looked on 
helpless from the pit. 

“Give me my food!’ he 
burst out. 

The wizard handed down a 
luddoo to him. “You'll get a 
luddoo a day and nothing more 
until you have told me about 
the key.” 

“Once I have told you you'll 
stop giving me even this much 
and leave me to die! What a 
fool I was to believe you, wow 
wow!" ) 

The king whimpered on while! 
eating the luddoo. | 
To continue 
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LEGENDS AND PARABLES OF an 
A JACKAL OUT TO 
CONQUER VARANASI 


Long long ago the Bodhisattva 
was born in the family of a 
scholarly Brahmin of Varanasi. 
When very young, he became 
the priest to the king. 

It so happened that the Bodhi- 

sattva had learnta very rare kind 
of hymn. 
}could exercise great influence on 
all the people around oneself, 
‘Nobody would dare defy one 
who recited that hymn. 

The Bodhisattva had no de- 
sire to gain any influence 
through the hymn. But he did 
not wish to forget it. 

In order to remember it well, 
he decided to recite it several 
times at a lonely place. He 
chose a rock in the wilderness 
and sat down on it. He saw 


By reciting it, one. 


15. 


no man or beast nearby, He 
was happy. 

He recited the hymn several |- 
times. When the sun Set, he 
stood up, ready to return home. 

From a hole behind the rock 
a jackal sprang out. “‘Hellow 
Brahmin, | have got the hymr 
by heart. Thanks.’ He ien 
ran away. 

The Bodhisattva gave the}. 
jackal a chase. He did not 
wish an unworthy creature like 
it to learn such an important | 
hymn. 

But it was growing dark. 
There were numerous bushes 
around for the jackal to find 
hiding places for itself. The 
priest could not catch him. 

The jackal, in his previous} 





life, had been a Brahmin. He 
was reborn as a ji.ckal as a 
result of his cunning and trea- 
cherous deeds. Because of his 
human memory, he knew the 
value of the hymn he had just 
| lewrat. 

- The jackal saw a strong and 
stout jackal coming from the 
opposite direction and he recited 
the hymn. At once the strong 
one saluted him and gave him 
way. The jackal was happy. 

In a day or two he gained 
authority over hundreds of 
jackals, Then he tried his hymn 
on boars, tigers, lions and ele- 
phants. It worked fine, They 
fall acknowledged him as their 


master, . Soon a ceremony was 
organised. The jackal was dec- | 
lared the king of the forest. 

The king-jackal soon chose a 
she-jackal for his queen. . He 
appointed generals and minis- 
ters from lions and tigers and 
was happy to see everyone obcy- 
ing him without murmur. 

The king-jackal made two 
elephants stand side by side. 
Upon.them stood a Jion. He 
sat on the lion. ) 

Flatterers described the Jackal 
as the greatest of kings. The} 
jackal grew more and more} 
proud. One day he thought:) 
“Must I remain content with 
my position as the king of only 
beasts? Why should I not con- 
quer Varanasi?” 

He mobilised his army made 
of strong beasts, mostly lions, 
and advanced upon Varanasi. 
A few people who saw the fear- 
ful army of beasts approaching | 
the city ran along the city streets 
and spread the news. There 
was panic in Varanasl. 

The king-jackal stopped Heal 
fore the city-gate and told the 
terrified gate-keepers: “Ask your 
king to surrender to me. 
Otherwise | will order my army 
to invade the city.” 

This was a queer situation. 
The king did not know what to 





jo. But the Bodhisattva told. 


him, ‘Leave it to me to handle 
the situation.” 

He then stood on the city wall 
and addressing the king-jackal, 
said, “How are you going to 
take the city?” 
| “It is easy. Once my lions 
begin to roar, all your soldiers 
‘and citizens would run for their 
| lives,”’ replied the jackal. 
| The Bodhisattva realised that 
what the jackal said was not 
untrue. He turned to the offi- 
cers who stood below the wall 
and said, “Go and bid every 
-|citizen to plug his or her ears 
with flour-paste.”’ 

When it had been done, the 
Bodhisattva told the jackal, 
“Well, you can do whatever 
you like to conquer Varanasi!” 

The jackal, seated on the lion 
that stood on two elephants, 





ordered his lions to give out 
loud roars. A terrific sound! 
was made. The citizens, be- 
cause they had sealed their ears, 
heard nothing or heard only a 
faint sound. That did not terri-} 
fy them. But the two elephants 
leaped up at the roar. The 
lion that stood on them fell 
down. The jackal who sat on 
the lion lay sprawled on the} 
ground. The nervous ele- 
phants trampled him to death! 
There was a stampede among 
the beasts. Many died and 
many fled. | 
By beat of drum the citizens 
were asked to unplug their ears. 
There was jubilation among 
them, for they ate the meat of 
some of the animals and col- 
lected the skin of many more. _ | 
All were grateful to the Bodhi-| 
sattva, 


From the Buddha Jatakast 
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Oath of Secrecy 


Amarpal, the prime minister of Avanti, was highly respected 
for his honesty and truthfulness. 

His nephew, who lived in another kingdom, once paid 
him a visit. 

“Uncle, what is the strength of the army of Avanti?” 


- the nephew asked in the course of his stay with the minister. 


“But that is a top-secret. How do you expect me to 
disclose that?” asked the minister. 

The nephew felt offended. “‘Uncle, how do you distrust 
me? My father, prand-father, great-grand-father, all are 
remembered for their greatness, aren’t they? I swear by them 


that I will never betray you,” declared the nephew with some . 


emotion. 

“It is good that you remembered those great ones, The 
fact is, | too have sworn by them before my king that I 
shall never disclose certain secrets. If I violate my oath, 
what right shall I have to expect that my nephew won't 
violate his oath?’ asked the minister. 

The nephew kept quiet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









The Merchant and the Jinn 


(The first part of this story appeared in the last issue. 






This is the Second 


and the concluding part. A merchant unwittingly killed a jinn’s invisible 


child. As a result, the jinn wished to kill him. 


TWo ald men intervened. 


Upon one old man lling the amazing story of his life, the jinn spared 
a. 


half of the merchant's li He 


romised to spare the other half if the 


second old man’s story too would prove interesting.) 





The second old man who had 
been followed by two dogs told 
his story: — 

We were three brothers. With 
the money our father left for 
us, we opened three separate 
shops. My two elder brothers 
|were wayward youths. They 
squandered away their wealth 
looking for vain pleasures. Soon 
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they were no better than beg-} 
gars. 

I gave them shelter and also 
a share each in my business. | 
They did not work sincerely, 
but I did not mind that. 

Years passed, They propo- 
sed that we go out for trading 
in lands beyond the sea. | was 
not willing, but as they repea- 
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tedly pleaded with me, I agreed 
to try it. They had not saved 
apie. I spent half of my saving 
|for buying merchandise and 
hiring a ship. I promised to 
share my profit with them. 

We sailed to a couple of ports 
and did very good business. 
The day we would set sail for 
our native town, a woman met 
me. She was in tattered clothes, 
| but she was beautiful. 

“O merchant!” she told me, 
“| have no one in this world. 
Will you please take me with 
you? I assure you that you 
|won't have to regret for your 
| kindness.” 

Her look and her conduct 
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and her words charmed me. 
1 not only agreed to take her 
with me, but also proposed to 
marry her. She consented and 
we married. 

My brothers grew terribly 
jealous of me. One night sud- 
denly | woke up and found) 
myself sinking in the sea! But 
next moment | felt someone 
drawing me and soon | was on | 
an island. | 

“They had thrown you into| 
the sea while you were asleep!” 
my wife who sat by my side 
informed me. 

“Is that so?” 
say a thing more. 
“Yes, | jumped into the water | 


| could not | 









and drew you up here,” 

“Is it not surprising that a 
frail woman like you should 
swim so well? I felt as if I was 
flying while you were drawing 
‘me. Since I cannot see the ship, 
this island must be situated far 
from the ship. How could you 
lcome over the waves so smoo- 
‘thly?” I asked her. 

“My husband! I am no 
human being, but a female jinn. 
1 had a desire to lead a human 
life for a short time. I could 
see that you are a good man. 
That is why I married you. Do 
you regret marrying me?’’ she 


she 





nobody knew how I landed! 





“Regret? But for you I had 
drowned!” I said gratefully. 







“I will raise a storm and sink | 






that ship. Your brothers deserve 
to die,” she said. 

“Please don’t do any such 
thing. I won't be happy if they 
die,” I said. 

‘In that case they ought to. 
be punished in some other 
fashion,”’ said my wife. ‘They | 
shall be under a curse for ten 
years.” 

She turned into an eagle and, | 
over the sea and the hills and 
the towns and villages, flew me, 
carrying me on her back, to my 
home. Jt was still night and 
















‘She became a woman again. 





A week or so later she told 
me that my brothers were wai- 


iting outside the door. She also 


thanked me for my having 
‘accepted her as my wife. Then, 
turning: into a bird, she flew 
away through my window. 

I opened the door to meet 
my brothers. But where were 
they? I heard a mild barking 
and saw these two dogs. They 
moaned and in many ways 
showed that they indeed were 
my brothers, changed into dogs. 

I remembered my wife saying 


|that they will remain under a 


curse for ten years. I have look- 


ed after them well. I keep them 


always with me lest others would] 
misbehave with them taking 
them to be nothing more than| 
dogs. The period of their curse 
would soon be over. They will| 
become human beings again | 
better human beings, [ hope. 

The jinn heard the story with 
amazement. Then he _ said. 
“Your story is as interesting as 
the other one’s, I spare the 
second half of the merchant's 
life too!’ 

Thus the two old men saved 
the merchant from death. The 
merchant thanked the old men 





_and thanked the jinn and return-| 


ed home, to the great joy of 


_his family and friends. 





iOn a hot summer day, two 
friends set out for a far-off 


his own parcel of food. When 
hungry, they sat under trees 
nearer to a pool or a stream and 
ate a portion from their parcels 
saving the rest for the future. 
Two days passed. It was mid- 
noon when they felt tired and 
hungry. They wanted to eat 
but they had no water with 
them. As far as they could 
isee, there was no stream OTF 
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‘Fellow travellers! I have 
not eaten anything for the past 
two days. A monkey snatched | 
away my parcel of food. If you} 
can pive me some food, I will be| 
much grateful to you,” said a 
stranger. 

The two friends took pity on 
the stranger. ““We don’t mind 
giving you a share of our food. 
But you see, there 1s no water 
with us,” said Kuppan. 

“Water! I have plenty of it 
with me.’” The stranger took 
out a jug from his bag. 

The three sat together and 








Kuppan 
had three pieces of chapati and 


opened their parcels. 


|Subban two. They placed all 
| the five pieces and the jug in the 
centre and sat facing them. 

They ate and took rest. The 
stranger who was to go in a 
different direction thanked the 
two friends. He then placed 
five silver coins 
and bade good-bye to them. 
3 Kuppan gaye two coins to 

‘Subban and said, “I had three 
‘pieces of bread and so I take 
‘three coins. You had two. Here 
‘are two coins for you.” 


Subban accepted the two . 


coins but said, “‘This is not fair. 


| The. stranger Bas. his ie share from | 


lib ive. sip. Sipe aT et ioe Sc -' 


before them 


my food as much as from yours. 
It is not proper on your part). 


to take three coins. Let’s have 
an equal share. Giveme change 
for half-silver-coin more.”’ 

K.uppan refused to oblige him. 
They began to quarrel. At last 
Kuppan pacified Subban, saying 
“When we reach our destina- 
tion, we will ask the village- 
chief to settle the matter. Calm 
yourself.” 

They resumed their journey, 
A few more hours of walk 
brought them to their destina- 
tion. They immediately appea- 
red before the Panchayat of the 
village chief. 

The two friends narrated the 
matter from the very beginning. 
The chief heard patiently and 
then spoke: “Well, three of you 
shared five pieces of bread. Let 
me know in what proportion 
you shared them!’’ 


“Equally, Sir, equally,’ " rep- | 


lied both. 

“Are you sure?’ asked the 
chief. 

“Sure, Sir, equally,”’ said 


Subban, with his eyes flashing. | 


“Then, Subban, give back one 


of the two silver coins to Kup-| 


pan. That settles the matter,” 
the chief said with an air of 
finality. 


The dicision irritated Subban. ; 





But he did not show it. He 
asked the chief, “Sir! Since 
I too gave an equal share to the 
stranger, | have every right for 
an equal share of the money he 
paid. Should you not reconsider 
the case?” 

“There is nothing to re- 
consider, However, for your 
satisfaction...’ began the chief. 
He continued, “Both of you say 
that the five chapatis were 
shared equally. Now if a chapati 
has to be shared equally among 
three fellows, it has to be made 
into three equal pieces. Do you 


“Yes, Sir,” the friends agreed. 
“Then how many pieces 
would you have?” the chief 































asked Kuppan. 
“Three into three, nine pieces, 
Sir,’ replied Kuppan. 
‘How many pieces will Sub- 
ban have?” 
“Three into two, six pieces, 
Sir,” replied Subban. | 
“So, how many pieces will 
both of you have?” 


“Nine plus six, fifteen pieces,’’| 


replied both. 

“If three men shared fifteen | 
pieces equally, each pets five. 
Am I correct?’ asked the chief. 

“Correct, Sir,”’ replied Sub- 
ban. | 

“Then tell me, Subban, how 
many pieces would your friend 
have given to the.stranger after 
taking his share of five?” | 
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“Taking five as his share from 


his nine pieces, he has given 

away four pieces, Sir.” 
“Good,” said the chief. “Tell 

me, how many pieces would 


jyou have given to the stranger 
jafter having your share of five?” 


Subban was about to give his 
answer. But he bit his tongue 


and hesitated, 


“Come on, tell me,’ the 


lchief raised’ his voice. 


“One, Sir,” Subban was obli- 
ged to speak out. 

“That's why you get one 
silver coin and Kuppan who 
gave away four pieces bags 
four, Do you understand?” 

Subban gave back one of the 
two silver coins he had received 


to Kuppan. They both turned 
to go. 
oe Halt I? 1 


It was the voice of the chief.) 


The brothers turned back. 
“You had chapatis but no 
water. It was the stranger who 
quenched your thirst. For your 
chapatis he gave you water. 
You should not have accepted 


any money from the stranger.) 


For your ungratefulness, you 


must pay penalty. Each of you} 


should pay a fine of one silver 
coin,’ said the chief. 


The friends had no other way} 
Thus was gone} 
Subban’s gain of the solitary] 


but to pay. 


coin! 
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Mutiny on the Bounty — 





A bright morning was beginning 
to paint the sea in a golden hue. 
|The ship, H.M.S. Bounty, was 
|on its right course. The crew 
were at their duty. They 
\looked calm. 

But they looked rather unusu- 
ally calm. Something extra- 
ordinary was going to happen. 
Many of them knew it. 

The commander of the ship, 
Lt. Bligh, was asleep in his 
‘cabin. A strict disciplinarian, 
he took his men to task for the 
slightest mistake. That, he was 
sure, made everything go well. 

| There was a knock on Bligh’s 
door. The door was not locked 

from inside. Three men 

stepped in. 





“What's the matter?” Bligh,| — 
not happy with the intrusion, 
asked in a rough tone. 

“The matter is, you are re- 
lieved of your position. In fact, 
you are our prisoner,”’ replied| 
the leader of the three, Fletcher 
Christian, who pointed a pisto] 
at his commander. 

“Shut up! (il show you what 
it means to play with me, you| 
fools! Holla! Who's there? 
Come in and take hold of these 
cranks!” 

But there was no response to 
the commander’s call for help. 
The three men were silently at 
work. They soon tied Bligh’s 
hands and shoved him out of 
his cabin. ate: 
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| Bligh, out on the deck, under- 
jstood the gravity of the situa- 
tion. Those who were loyal to 
jhim had already been herded 
jthere. They were guarded by 
armed mutineers. 

H.M.S,. Bounty was on her 
|way to the South Sea Islands to 
collect breadfruit plants. They 
_}were to be brought to the West 
| Indies for large scale plantation, 
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Bligh, the commander of the 


_|ship, was not the type of officer 
twho could endear himself to 
-|men working under him. But 
little did he imagine that some- 
_jone could raise a mutiny against 
| him, 

He yelled out threats, but in 
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yain. Fletcher was in complete] 
Al-| 
though crew-members loyal to| 
Bligh outnumbered the muti-| 
| neers, the latter had caught the 


control of the situation. 


former by surprise. 
Fletcher ordered a boat to be 


lowered. Bligh and eighteen of 


his loyal men were driven into it. 
They had been allowed to carry 
some food and drink with them. 
Abandoning the small boat that 
swayed and swerved as its pas- 
sengers struggled to adjust them- 


selves to it, the Bounty headed 


towards Tahiti. 

A weird silence dawned on the 
boat. Almost all of Bligh’s men 
were inexperienced. The nea- 
rest island to land safely, Dutch 
Timor, was nearly six thou- 
sand kilometres away. 
were other islands nearby. But 
they were inhospitable or only 
barren rocks. It was no use 


reaching one of them. How) 
long will it take for the boat to} 
reach Timor? How can they sur-} 


vive with the little food they 
had? 


But Bligh knew that if ever it} 


was necessary to be really firm 
and remain confident, it was 


now. He decided to sail in the| 


direction of Dutch Timor. 


In a few days they sighted a| 


small ued Ene badly 


— ee 


There| 


= 


ineeded some food to store. 


/The island had coconut trees. 
They set anchor and tried to 
gather the fruit. They had 
hardly filled up one basket when 
ithe natives of the island sighted 
ithem. Shooting arrows and 
Taising sticks with poisoned 
points, they rushed upon them. 
One of them, Norton, was 
killed, — 

The party entered their boat 
as hurriedly as it could and 
rowed away. But the natives 
hopped onto their canoes and 
chased the boat for a long way 
in the sea. 

It was a terrible experience. 
They gave up the idea of explor- 


i 


ing any other unknown island. 
Weeks that followed were un-| 
imaginably trying. For days 
together they lived on an ounce} 
of bread each. Once in a while} 
they caught hold of a bird. It| — 


‘was cut into tiny parts and dis-| 


tributedamongeighteenofthem.| — 

High waves in a cyclonic] — 
weather pushed the boat high—| 
looking as if it would be| 
smashed to pieces. But the sea 
proved kind every time. 

Once they faced a terrible| 
storm. It seemed impossible to) — 
pass throughit. Ifthey waited,| — 
the storm would certainly over-| — 








storms at times had a sort of 
crack through them; a passage 
that was free from the cyclonic 
pressure passed through them. 
Bligh luckily found out the 
passage and bravely steered the 
boat through it to the other side 
of the storm. 
Almost starved and over- 
worked, they were getting ex- 
|hausted. For some days the 
weather was so cold that they 
sprinkled sea water on them— 
for that was warmer! 

At last a good wind filled their 
sail. They sighted the shore of 
New Guinea. With the last 
ounce of strength in their 
muscles, they rowed on and 
jumped on to the ground. 

Some English sailors saw 
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Bligh remembered that such — camp. They were served with | 


them and led them to their 












good dishes and treated for 
their miserable. condition. 
They wept with joy and grate- 
fulness. 

Soon they returned to Eng- 
land and Bligh, after an inquiry, 
was given a higher position. | 

The mutineers settled down in 
Tahiti and Pitcairn Island. 
They kidnapped some of the 
native Women and married them 
and set up colonies. After 
some years, those at Tahiti were 
arrested. While being brought 
home in a ship, many of them 
were drowned. Those who lived 
at Pitcairn, including Fletcher, 
had a fight with the natives. 
Some of them were killed. 
Others were taken under the 
protection of the Sritish 
Government. 












ABASH: (V) “Sabash!” 
said Jhandoo, popping 
Up before Kundoo who was 
midway through Mrs. 
Mitty’s lost mango. Kundoo 
sat abashed - struck with 
shame. 
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CHANDAMAMA 
DICTIONARY OF 
SELECT WORDS AND 
PHRASES 


A: What did you say? 
Who does not know A, the 
first letter of our alphabet? 
Of course you know. ButA 


| also means every in Scot- 
tish English. 





Abdabs: “Togiveone the 
abdabs'’ means to make 
one annoyed. (Slang) 





TP eal un La * 
Ve | —) |e. ABECEDARIAN: (Adj) As 
1 ae ae adjective, preliminary. This 
is an abecédarian book on  — 
how to influence cats and 
Win victory over rats. As 
noun, one who is learning 
ABC. 






















ABJURE: (VV) Raja Sahib 
called a meeting of his 
admirers and abjured, that 
it gave up on oath, the 
practice of hunting - forthe 
tanth time in ten years. 





ABODE: (N) Only adwell- 
ing place. No guarantee 
against cockroaches or 
laakage in the roof! 





| Soon they found an excuse 


for their expedition. A fleet | | 


of ships sailing from Lanka 


was plundered by pirates | 
while sailing along the Sind | 
Coast. The ships carried) pa\ : ay 


gifts from the King of Lanka 
for the Caliph's Viceroy in 
lrag, Al Hajaj. 





STORY OF INDIA-58 
THE INVASION 
AND THE 


45~| | REVENGE 


A new religion, Islam, united | 









the Bedouin Arabs in the 6th 


century. Muhammad the 
Prophet who founded it was 


| succeeged by the Caliphs, 


Under them the Arabs car- 
ried on a ruthless conquest 
of many lands,. They coveted 
the fabulous Hindustan. 


Dahir. The Caliph deman- 


not be responsible for the 
action of pirates. The ships 


ought to have carried enough | 
jmen and arms to protect 
| themselves! 














| Sind was then ruled by King 


| ded compensation from him. | 
1 | But the king rejected the de- 
we) | mand saying that he could) 
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The news of the defeat up- 
set Al Hajaj. With the) 
Caliph's help he raised a 
much larger army and ap- 
| pointed his own son-in-law, 


Muhammad Kasim, as its | 


general. Kasim was cour- 
ageous and tactful. He at- 
tacked Debal ferociously. 


No sooner had King Dahir's | 


reply reached Al Hajaj than 

he sent a large army to con- 

quer Sind. A fierce battle 

took place at Debal.| 
Though unprepared to face 

the attack, King Dahir fought] 
bravely and routed the inva- 
ders. Their commanders 
were killed, 


lA treacherous feudal chief of ) 


Debal named Kaka Kotal 
was secretly won over by 
Muhammad Kasim. Kaka 
Kotal spread a rumour that 
the astrologers had- predi- 


i] | cted Dahir's defeat. The 


‘tumour demoralised Dahir's 
army.. Some of his generals| 
went over to the enemy side. 





King Dahir, fighting bravely, 
| was grievously wounded. He 
was brought into the fort 


through a secret door guar-| |/7 
ded by trusted soldiers, but} |, 
was declared dead by his. 


physician. His queen, Rani 


Bai, knew that it was no time | 


for weeping. 


At last the queen realised 
that the fall of the fort was 
certain. She and most of 
the women of the palace en- 
closed themselves in a room 
and set fire to it, to save their 


honour. When the Arabs | 
stormed in, they only found | 


their charred bodies. 


Queen Rani Bai took up the 
challenge and cheered her 
soldiers from the roof-top of | 
her fort. She directed the | 
defence as long as she could. | 
When the enemy pressed | 
closer, she and the inmates 
of the palace tried to check 
them by hurling balls of fire 
and boulders at them. — 























Muhammad Kasim put to 
death thousands of Indian | 
prisoners, and led thirty 
thousand prisoners as slaves 


to Irag. Among them were 
two young daughters of 
King Dahir, He sent the 
princesses to the Caliph a 


} | his gift. 








The Caliph, amazed at the 
| beauty of.the princesses, de- | 
sired to marry them, But 
they said that Kasim had 
married- them already! The 
furious Caliph ordered that 
Kasim be brought to him 
| sewn in a hide! 


Kasim let himself be sewn in 
a hide, He died on his way 
to the Caliph. Only then the 
princesses declared that 
Kasim had never married 


‘them. They had avenged 
‘the death of their parents. 
Mad with fury, the Caliph 
| buried the two girls alive! 





WORLD MYTHOLOGY - 17 
MOSES AND HIS 
MISSION (1) 


The descendants of Joseph. known 
aé the Israelites, graw in number and 

prosperity. Jealous of them, the king: 
of Egypt made them work like slaves.. 
















As if that were not enough, the king 
| ordered every male child of the Israe- | 
lites to be thrown into the river. 

| Soldiers snatched babies from mothers. 


A boy was born to an Israelite 
woman who hid him here and there. 
But soon she realised how difficult it 
is to protect the child. 





She put the child ina basket and left 
| | itnearthe river-bank. The princess, | 
| coming to bathe, found it. 












The child 
| princess’ adopted son. But he was 

Sad at the suffering of his people, the 
| Israelites. % 


| asked Moses to go and meet the 
| king and tell him to free the Israelites. 


- To continua. 








, Moses, grew up safe as the | 












Out of the flames God appeared. He. 






It so happened that the child's own 
mother was appointed as its nurse, 
The princess paid her for her services! 











One day, while watching the sheep in | |: 
the field, he saw a bush on fire, but 
the green leaves did not burn. He 
went closer. 















Sukumar had many qualities. 
| He was witty, intelligent, hard- 
working, good at studies, and 
kind to others. 

But his father was not sure 
whether one of his traits should 
be considered a quality or a de- 
fect. It was his fearlessness. 

Nobody denies the truth that 
‘it is good to be fearless. The 
question was —to what extent? 
Was it advisable to brave into 
‘a burning house to someone’s 
rescue? Was it advisable to 
brave a storm to keep an 
appointment? Was it good to 
roam about alone, in the dark? 

His father thought that it 
would be good to arouse in 
Sukumar some fear for ghosts 
before he chanced upon some 
| real ghosts. He made a servant 

wear a ghostly make-up and 
let hide atop a banyan 
|tree. At night he asked Suku- 
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mar to fetch some leaves from, 
that tree. | 

When Sukumar reached the 
tree, the servant gave out a cry 
that could have been spine-chil- 
ling to anybody. But far from 
getting scared, Sukumar clim- 
bed the tree and pushed the 
‘ghost’ down! 

That was a good-enough push 
for the servant to’ take to his| 
heels! Sukumar returned with) 
the leaves and just casually told 
his father how he dislodged a 
weird thing off the tree! 

Years passed, The fond father | - 
thought that Sukumar ought to 
gain some experience of the wide 
world. That would make him 
cautious and prudent—he hoped. 

Sukumar went out in defe- 
rence to his father’s wish. He 
saw a couple of towns and a 
number of temples. One eve-| 
ning, while passing through a 
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bazar, he saw a desolate castle, 

He decided to spend his night 

there. 

| “Hello, boy, why are you 

entering that haunted house?” 

a villager who saw him asked. 
“Haunted house, is it? That 


|suits me fine. I meet human 
beings galore. Once in a while 
it is good to meet ghosts,” he 


jsaid with a chuckle. 


“This was the castle of a 
He and his family 
got killed long ago. Now a 
goblin chief lives here, along 
with the ghost of a charming 
girl, perhaps his daughter, and 


ja number of servant-ghosts,” 


the villager informed Sukumar 


r 


further. 

Inside, Sukumar saw a clean} 
bed, He lay down, waiting for 
sleep. 

No torchlight had been in- 
vented then. Sukumar heard a 
thud but could not see what it} 
was. Soon the house was 
flushed with some kind of light, 
resembling moonlight. Next mo- 
ment Sukumar saw a number 
of shadows dancing around him. | 
Evidently they did not dance to 
please him. They made fearful 
gestures. 

“How dare you sleep on my} 
bed?” asked a parrot-like voice. } 
Sukumar saw a dwarfish being 
whose beard was thrice the 
length of his size. 

“Are you the goblin-chief 
living here?” asked Sukumar. 
* ““Who are you to ask me that 
question, you intruder? You 
think this bed had been pre-| 
pared for you, eh?’’ asked the} 
angry goblin raising his axe 
to strike Sukumar with it. 

Sukumar hopped down from} 
the bed and snatched the axe 
from the goblin’s hand. But 
the axe slipped and fell on the) 
goblin’s beard. | 

Something funny happened. | 
When his beard remained pres- 
sed against the ground, the 


goblin began floating in the air. 
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‘*Release me, release me, I say. 
You know the secret of impri- 
‘|}soning me. Well, release me 
land I shall leave this house 
with my party immediately. It 
is very painful!’ cried out the 
goblin. 

“50, now you know!” said 
Sukumar and he removed the 
axe. The goblin and all his 
shadowy ghosts disappeared in- 
stantly. 

Sukumar started surveying 
the castle. His eyes fell on a 
charming girl standing on a 
balcony. 

“I guess you are the goblin’s 
daughter. Why did you not go 
away with the others?” asked 
Sukumar. 

“Why should I be the gob- 
llin’s daughter? He loved me 
like his child, no doubt. But 

I am as human as you are. He 
kidnapped me when I was very 











young. He never let me see 
anybody,” said the girl. | 

“Who is your father?” asked | 
Sukumar. 

“Will you please take me to 
him if I tell you? I am the king’s 
daughter,” replied the girl. 

Sukumar was amazed. He | 
had heard that the little prin-’ 
cess had been lost. He asked 
the princess to follow him. By 
morning they reached the palace. 

The king and the queen were 
so happy that they did not 
know how to reward Sukumar. | 
The minister proposed that the 
princess be married to the gal- 
lant boy. The king and the 
queen liked the idea. 

Sukumar’s father was infor- 
med. ‘‘Good God!’ exclaimed 
he, “Who knew that my boy’s 
dare-devilry would land him 
in the palace in the position of 
the royal son-in-law!” 

















Naw Tales of King Vikram 
and the Vampire 


A HASTY RETURN 


i 












Dark was the night and cerie the 
atmosphere. It rained from 
| time to time. Flashes of lightn- 
iing showed ghastly faces. 
| Howls of jackals were punctuat- | 
ed bythe weird laughter of spirits. 

But King Vikram swerved 
not. He climbed the tree and 
brought the corpse down. 
However, no sooner had he be- 
gun crossing the desolate crema- | 
|tion ground than the vampire 
| that possessed the corpse said, | 
|O King, it seems, you are | 
| bent upon mastering some 
supernatural power. But you 
ought to know that supernatural 
power does not necessarily pay. 
Let me give you an illustration. 
Listen to it with attention. 
That might bring you some 
relief.”’ 

The vampire went on: You 
know that the gundharvas are 
| supernatural ‘beings who live 
happily in their own domain, 
engaged in practising a variety 
of arts. They can perform | 
miracles. | 
Pragalva was a gundharva 
who had developed a good deal 























of curiosity about the world of 
human beings. He desired to 
spend a few days among men. 

One day he flew down into a 
charming forest full of flowers 
and fruits. He saw a man 
cutting wood. 

“It would be fun to give a 
surprise to this fellow,” thought 
Pragalva. He sprang up be- 
fore him, giving out a shout. 

The wood-cutter took a step 
backward. Pragalva was am- 
used. He laughed. 

“You don’t seem to be a 
human being!’ observed the 
| wood-cutter. 

“Why should I be one? I’m a 
gundharva. We are beings The man agreed to the condi- 
|much superiorto youmen. We tion and said, ‘First I shall like 
can do miracles,” said Pragalva you to change that banian tree 
boastfully. into an elephant!” 

“Is that so? Mere words “Let it be so,’ said the pun- 
won't convince me. Can you dharva, waving his hand and 
perform some miracles?” chal- muttering some strange words.) 
lenged the man. Lo and behold, the tree changed | - 

“Any number of them. Tell into an elephant and walked]. 
me what would convince you of away! 
my power. I shall act accord- “What more do you want me 
ingly. But let us agree to a todo?’ asked the gundharva. 
condition. If 1 cannot do what- “Follow me,” said the man 
ever you ask me to do, | shall and he led the gundharva to his 
remain in obedience to you for- hut. 
ever. But if | can meet your “Can you change this hut into 
challenge successfully, you shall a fine mansion?” he asked. 
be my dog,” said the gun- “It is done!” said the gun-|_ 
dharva. . j dharva. In the twinkling of an| 
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_jeye the hut disappeared, giving 
| way to a mansion. 

The man had a younger bro- 
ther who was lame and very 
weak, 

“1! wonder if you can cure this 
boy’s deformity and make him 
strong,” he said, showing the 
| boy to the gundharva. 

“I can!” said the gundharva, 
passing his hand on the boy’s 
head. Next moment the boy 
became handsome and healthy. 
His lameness was gone. 

The man embraced his bro- 
ther. He was so excited that he 
forgot his supernatural guest for 
a moment. 

The gundharva suddenly grew 











restless. ‘You sly fellow! You 
are using my power to your 
benefit in the name of testing 
me! Now that you have been. 
convinced of my power, I must 
have you for my dog!"’ yelled 
the gundharva. 

“Wait,” said the man. “I’m 
yet to be convinced. An ele- 
phant might have remained hid-| 
den behind the-tree and 1 might 
have thought that the trec| 
changed into an elephant. So 
far as the transformation of my 
hut intO a mansion is con- 
eerned, it might have been 
ordained by Providence. This 
boy getting cured of his lame- 
ness might be the result of his 







































| taking medicine for long. You 
| must do something which could 
not have been caused by any 
other factor.” 

“What do you mean? Ask me 
for oné more miracle —the last 
one!” said the gundharva. 

“Right. Just change yourself 
into a me and change me into 
yourself!’ proposed the man. 

The gundharva brooded over 
the proposal. He looked pale. 
Lowering his tone, he said, 
“You win. But please let me 
depart, will you?” 

“You may go. Come again 
when you please,” said the man. 

The vampire paused for a 
|moment and then asked the 
king in a challenging tone: “O 
King, why did the gundharva 
accept defeat? Was it im- 
possible on his part to do as de- 
manded by the man? Answer 
me, O King, if you can. If 


















you keep mum despite your| 
knowledge of the answer, your 
head would roll off your shoul- 
der. | 
King Vikram answered forth- 
with: “The gundharvas are rich 
with supernatural powers. But 
that does not mean that they 
are cleverer than men. Had 
the gundharva fulfilled the} 
wood-cutter’s demand, he 
would not have remained a 
gundharva any longer. The 
wood-cutter would have become 
a gundharva and could have 
turned him into his dog! The 
gundharva realised how dange- 
rous it is todeal with men. He 
thought it wise to return to his 
own domain as soon as 
possible.” % 
No sooner had the king con- 
cluded his answer than the vam- 
pire, along with the corpse, gave 
him the slip. 





























ithe Day Nasruddin 
igrew Wiser 


_. Mulla Nasruddin was out on 
ja long journey. He stood under 
the cool shade of a huge banyan 
jtree. He looked upward and 
saw the branches filled with 
numerous little fruit. 

“What a large tree, but how 
small are its fruit! Had I been 
| tthe maker of this tree, 1 would 
| thave adorned it with fruit as 
_ jlarge as pumpkins, if not larger” 
used Nasruddin. 

Just then a tiny fruit fell on 
is head and rolled down to the 
ound. 









“Well, well, Nasruddin,” he 
told himself, ‘now you under- 
stand why the fruit are small, 
don’t you? You have grown 
wiser!” 

The Mulla Goes to 


See for Himself 

Mulla Nasruddin and one 
of his friends were passing 
through a town. Some boys 
surrounded them and pestered 
them for some contribution. 
They wanted to have a feast. 

“Feast? Boys, don’t you 
know that the Sultan is thro- 
wing a grand feast for all just 
now?" he asked the boys. 

The boys Jooked at one an- 
Other. Soon one of them be- 
gan running in the direction of 
the Sultan’s palace. Then an- 





























other boy ran. Then a "third 















and then a fourth. Soon all 
were seen running. 
The Mulla observed them. 
Suddenly he too quickened his 
pace and then started running. 
“What's this? Why are you 
running?’ asked his friend. 
“One may be wrong, even two 
or three or four may be wrong. 
But don’t you see how all of 
them are running towards the 
Sultan’s palace? Who knows if 
the Sultan is not really throwing eS ass bes — 
a feast? I must run and see for p See Ho 
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myself!” repli¢d Nasruddin. ie 

That is the Question Suddenly the owner of the] 
Nasruddin entered the garden 

of a rich man, He uprooted 

vegetables and put them in a 

‘sack, 


property came upon him. “How 
dared you enter this garden?” 
he demanded. — | 

“Dared? Never. A gust of| 
wind carried me and threw me} 
down here!” | 

“How dared you uproot those} 
vegetables?” demanded the} 
man. 

““Dared? Never. I was hold- 
ing on to them to resist the 
fierce wind. They got up-| 
rooted.”’ a 

“How then did they go into} 
this sack?” 

“That is the question, I was} 
just going to ask you to solve} 
the mystery,’’ replied the Mulla 
with a grin. | 
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THE CLEVER DEVOTEE 
Once a yogi, pleased with a devotee of his, offered to teach 
| him a hymn. By reciting the hymn he would be able to get 
any one wish fulfilled. 

“Q Compassionate Guru, kindly teach me a hymn by 
reciting which I can get at least two of my wishes fulfilled, * 
the devotee pleaded with the yogi. | 

‘No, son, only one. Boon would be good for you,” said 
the guru. 

But the devotee decided to be.clever. He insisted on a 
hymn that would grant him two boons. The yogi taught him 
a hymn accordingly. 
| He returned home and recited the hymn, desiring to 
| have his house filled with gold. Next moment he had gold 
| galore around him 

“But this will attract everybody’s attention and all will 
be jealous of me or try to plunder me!” he thought. He 
recited the hymn for the second time and wished that’ the gold 
should be invisible to all but himself. 
| Thereafter when he tried to sell a little of his gold, people 

| took him fo be mad, for nobody coulis see ite EES 
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Subhas passed his time in gossip 
or card-playing. He had a 
number of pood-for-nothing 
friends. Whatever pocket-money 
Subhas got from his father was 
spent in entertaining those 
friends. 

“My son, it is not good to 
waste your time. An idle mind 
becomes the haunt of evil 
thoughts. One does not take 
| note of one’s own degradation,” 
his father used to tell him. _ 

Subhas kept quiet before his 
father, but told his mother, “‘Is 
there any dirth of working peo- 
ple in the world?” 

‘It is not for the sake of the 
world, my son, but for your own 
sake that you are advised to 
take up some work,” his mother 
told him. 

But Subhas did not seem 
convinced. 
He got married. Soon there- 








after he told his wife, Usha, “'! 
want to start a business. Go 
and ask your parents to provide 
me with fifty thousand rupees.” 

Usha knew that Subhas would 
be swindled of the money in no 
time—thanks to the friends he} 


had! But she left for her parents’) 


house. 

A month passed. Even then 
she did not come _ back. 
Subhas grew impatient. He 
reached his father-in-law’s house 
and demanded of Usha, “Did I 


send you here to have a good | 


time for weeks and months?” | 

“You sent me for. money, | 
told my mother about it. She 
had nothing with her. She went 
to her mother and requested for 
a loan. My granny is still try- 
ing to arrange the amount,” 
explained Usha. 

“But who will cook and do 


the household chores if you re-) — 
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{main here?” : 
“Well, will it be difficult to 


‘\find hands for such works if 


one earns?” 
Subhas kept quiet. Then he 
asked, “Why did you ask your 


Lary 


I PyOtHEr instead of your father, - 


_|for the money?” 
| After some hesitation® Usha 
said, “‘| had asked him for it, 
He told me point-blank that one 
-}who was truly enthusiastic for 
|starting a business would never 
wait for fifty thousand rupees. 
\He would begin with fifty 


Sir 


An author: 

“My works would be read 
long after Kalidasa and 
Shakespeare have been 

forgotten.” 


A, listener: 
"And not till then!” 





rupees. | 
One who thinks that he can do 
nothing without a big capital 
does not know what true capital 
is. Heis not likely to succeed.” | 

Subhas returned home, with| 
Usha, the same day. He began 
his business with a small amount 
of money. It flourished. In 
two years he was an established 
merchant in his town. 

‘From the hint your father 
gave [ realised what true capital | 
is. It is not money, but enthu- 






siasm,”” he told Usha. 
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Dussehra, the most widely cele 
| brated festival, reminds the peo- 
| ple that good triumphs over evil. 
|Known in the north as the 
| Vijaya Dashami, it commemo- 
rates Rama's victory over 
Ravana. 
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Rama, before setting out to 
rescue Sita from her captivity 
in Lanka, offered Puja to God- 
dess Durga. Hence the Vijaya 
(victory) celebration is also an 
occasion for expressing grati- 
tude to Goddess Durga. 

In every part of India the 
celebration goes on for ten days. 
| Delhi, the capital of India, goes 
| joyous with so many troupes 
presenting episodes from the 

51 
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| epic, Ramayana, through drama, 


| present Ravana and his two 
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FESTIVALS OF INDIA 


The Dussehra 


| dance, and music. On the tenth 


day the Ramlila Ground be- 


| comes a sea Of festive humanity, 


Fire 1s put to three large effigies, | 
stuffed with crackers.’ They re-| 





notorious lieutenants—his bro-| 
ther and his son. When the| 
effigies burn with the crackers| 
bursting, it becomes a spectacu-| 
lar sight. 
In the whole of Bengal and in|. 
many other areas of the eastern 
India the emphasis is on the| 
worship of Durga. Though| 
Mother Divine, she is also the 
daughter of every Bengali home.| ~ 
She comes down from the Hima-| 
laya, the abode of her consort, 
Shiva, for spending a few days| 
on the earth. Her Puja | 
marked by great excitement; the| 
atmosphere is charged with the 
powerful Sanskrit hymns recited 
to invoke her. On the tenth 
day hundreds of beautiful ima-| 
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lges of the goddess are car- 


‘ried to rivers and lakes and are 
limmersed in them. 

The image worshipped is 
shown in the process of the god- 
dess slaying Mahisasura, the 
| buffalo-headed demon that had 
|}Once proved a menace to men 
‘and the gods. In the south the 
}occasion is generally known as 
the Navarairi, meaning nine 
holy nights.. At Mysore’—the 
|'town that is believed_to have got 
lits name from Mahisasura, and 
| also believed to be the very place 
where Durga killed the demon— 
\the Dussehra is observed with 


|great pomp and show, marked 
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by a glittering procession, — 
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In many homes in the south 
dolls and images of gods and 
goddesses are arrayed in tiers 
and the display is known as the 
Navaratri Kolu. 

With some variation in the 
rituals, the Dussehra is cele- 
brated in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat with enthusiasm. In} 
many homes the Divine Mother 
is worshipped as Amba Mata— 
Mother Earth—-symbolised in 
an earthen pot filled with water. 
In Gujarat the women folk 
dance around the Garbo or a 
lamp, and the dance is called | 
the Garba. 


| 












The gods, as advised by Vishnu, 
prayed to the Divine Mother, 
saying: “‘The earth is tormented 
by many a wicked being, includ- 
| ing Kamsa. The spirit of the 
earth, Bhudevi, is feeling much 
harassed. In the past you have 
vanquished such evil powers be- 
fore whom even Vishnu and 
Shiva have felt shy. O Mother, 
be kind to the earth and lighten 
its burden,” 


Said Indra, the king of the 


gods: “O Mother, hardly any- 
thing can be achieved without 
your support. You have pro- 
| tected us through the ages. Be 
| compassionate and respond to 
our prayer once again.” 

"O Supreme Goddess, you 
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are the source of strength even 
for Brahma, Shiva, and myself,| 
We have never dared to under- 
take any great task without your). 
blessings,” added Vishnu. | 

“What do you wish me to 
de?” asked the Divine Mother, 
her voice vibrant with com- 
passion. 

“Mother! The institution of} 
kingship has been degraded.) 
Once the kings were the ex-| 
amples of nobleness, courage,| 
and sacrifice. Now they do not| 
hesitate to indulge in all sorts of 
sin. Please save the earth from 
their tyranny,”’ said the gods. 

The Goddess kept quiet for a 
moment. The gods said again:| 
_ Mother, we can never forget 


KAMSA’S WRATH 





































how once you subdued the terri- 
| ble Mahisasura. Moreover, you 
killed Shumbha and Nishum- 
bha, the scourge of the earth. 
The list of formidable evil ele- 
ments liquidated by you does 
not end here. It includes 
Chanda, Munda, Dhumralo- 
chana, Durmukha, Duhsaha, 
‘Karala and more. Who but 
you can come to Bhudevi'’s 
rescue?” 

A splendid smile flashed on 
the lips of the Mother. She 
said: “| had already decided to 
incarnate on the earth in order 
to rid it of the tyrants. | 
‘advise you gods to go and take 
birth as human beings. Let 
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Kasyapa be born in the Yadava 
clan as Vasudeva. Vishnu, in 
fulfilment of a curse thrown on 
him by Bhrigu, will take birth 
as a son of Vasudeva. TI shall 
be there as the daughter of 
Nanda and Yasoda and take 
hold of the situation from be- 
hind the scene. 

“Gaol shall be the birth-place 
of Vishnu. He shall be carried 
to Gokul. My power shall find 
expression through Krishna and 
Balarama who will punish the 
wicked. Arjuna, who would 
imbibe an emanation of Indra, 
would go a long way in fulfilling | 
the mission. He will find excel- 
lent support in his work from 
Yudhisthira, the emanation of 
Dharma, Bhima, the emanation | 
of Vayu, Nakula and Sahadeva, 
the emanations of Asvini, and | 
Bhisma, the incarnation of a 
Vasu. Through you all shall I 
work. You can go and do 
accordingly.” 

The Goddess grew invisible. 
The gods dispersed. 

On the jake. Kahndi was a 
lovely forest. A demon named | 
Lavana and his son Madhu had 
taken control of the forest. 
King Shatrughna defeated 
Madhu and founded a city in 
the forest. The city was called 
Madhura or Mathura, after its 


















| former ruler, 

Long afterwards Mathura 
came under the occupation of 
the Yadus. King Surasen of 
the dynasty had a son who was 
none other than Kasyapa. He 
|was mamed Vasudeva. Aditi 
was born as Devaki and she 
married Wasudeva. As Vasu- 
deva was not interested in ruling 
the kingdom, Ugrasen, a remote 
descendant of Madhu, func- 
tioned as the ruler. Kamsa was 
|his son and Devaki was his 
niece. Kamsa usurped the 
throne from his father. Just 
When Devaki’s marriage with 
| Vasudeva was being performed, 
a celestial voice said: ““O Kamsa, 
your doom will be brought 
about by the eighth child of 
Devaki!”’ 

Kamsa felt much disturbed. 
He thought of killing Devaki in 
order to forestall the prophecy. 
But how to kill a sister? What 
would all the people say? Won't 
they take him for a coward? 

Even then the barbaric prince 
took hold of Devaki by the hair 
‘and unsheathed his sword. 

Vasudeva caught hold of 
Kamsa. and checked him from 
beheading Devaki. 

The Yadavas, greatly agi- 
tated, stood up and said in one 
voice, “Don’t dare you hurt 


Devaki! If you do, we shall not 
sit quiet!" 
Kamsa, angry with the Yada- 
vas, turned to face them. But 
the elderly members of the audi- 
ence checked him. They said, 
““©) Kamsa, do not act in haste. | 


How to know that the voice did | — 


not come from some mischie — 


vous supernatural being? If it] ° 


did, its aim is to make you do) 
something heinous. In conse- 
quence you will suffer. That 
will make the being gleeful.” 

“On the other hand, if the 
voice came from some god and 
if the prophecy is true, no effort 
on your part can change the 
course ‘of events.” 
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-|He calmed down. 


5 _}to Kamsa as promised. Do not 
_ |grieve. Providence will take care 


Even then Kamsa did not 


seem satisfied. Said Wasudeva, 
“Well, my brother, I promise to 
surrender the children born of 
Devaki to you. 
like with them. 
kill your sister.” 


Do what you 
You need not 


Kamsa knew that Vasudeva 
never went back on his word. 
The marri- 
lage was over. 

In due course Devaki pave 
birth to a charming son. 

“| must surrender the child 


of our affairs,’ said Vasudeva. 
“How can I pass on my child 


might have chalked out a cer- 
tain course of events for us.| 
But, surely, man is capable of 
changing the course through 
aspiration and effort! You must! 
find out some way to ward off 
the wrath of Kamsa,”’ said 
Devaki. 

“No effort can change one’s 
destiny. It is only the inter- 
vention of Divine Grace that 
can changeit. What is happen- 
ing to us is what is ordained for 
us according to our deeds in our 
previous lives. We cannot stop 
them from happening. With 
our conscious deeds, we can, of 
course, mould our future, In 









mitment. We ought to be truth- 
ful to it,” said Vasudeva. 

Devaki ceased to argue. She 
|sat shedding tears while Vasu- 
deva took charge of the child. 
‘All those who saw Vasudeva 
carrying the child to Kamsa 
praised his truthfulness and felt 
sad at the same time. 

Kamsa too agreed that it was 
noble of Vasudeva to bring the 
new-born child to him. He 
said, “But itis the eighth issue of 
Devaki that will be my foe. 
How do I gain by killing this 
one? Take it away.”’ 

Vasudeva thanked him and 
went away with the child. 

Kamsa boasted of his mercy 
before his courtiers. They prai- 
sed him. However, Narada the 
sage appeared there before long: 
Kamsa received him with due 
show of respect. 

‘““You spared the first issue of 
Devaki, did you?” asked 
Narada. . 

“Indeed; Idid. According to 
the ominous prophecy, it is 
Devaki's eighth child that would 
| be my foe, not the earlier ones,” 
answered Kamsa. 

“tis true that Vishnu intends 
to be born as Devaki’s eighth 
child and kill you. But don’t 
you think that your foe will be 
much stronger with seven bro- 
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thers than if alone?” asked 
Narada and he went away, 

Kamsa immediately brought: 
out Devaki’s child and smashed 
it to death. 

There was reason for 
Narada instigating Kamsa to 
do so. 

Long long ago, once six young | - 
lads of the heavenly spheres} 
showed disrespect to Brahma. 
Brahma cast a curse upon them 
saying that they will be born in 
the families of demons. Beeca- 
use Of the curse they had to be 
born as the sons of demon-kings. 
Once they collectively prayed to 
Brahma so intensely that 
Brahma had to appear before! - 
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them in a magnificent vision. 
From Brahma they obtained 

certain boons. It was time for 

them to find release from their 


curse. They were born, one 
after another, as Devaki’s 
sons. By instigating Kamsa to 


ikill them, Narada was helping 
‘them to find their release from 
jthe curse. 

Five more sons of Devaki 
were killed by Kamsa in the 
\same manner. He heard that 
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her seventh issue was miscarried.| 
But the fact was different. The| 
child was transferred from her} 
womb to the womb of Rohini, 
another wife of Vasudeva. The 
son that was born of Rohini 
was to be known as Balarama. 
Before Devaki was to be de- 
livered of her eighth child, she 
as well as Vasudeva were put in 
a cabin as prisoners. The child 
Devaki was carrying was the} 
incarnation of Vishnu. | 
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The Change \ 


Ram lived in the town along with his wife and daughter. | 
His younger brother lived in the village. He too had a | 
daughter. . - lem 

One day Ram received the news that his younger brother's | 
| wife expired. Ram went to the village and brought his neice | 


= 


along with him. 

“After six months he wrote to his younger brother | — 
informing him that he can take his daughter back to the | — 
village—when convenient. But his younger brother was busy. | — 
He came to fetch his daughter three months later. = 

“Your daughter is doing fine here. You need not take | ~ 
her away,” said the elder brother. oa 

“Why then did you write to me to take her away?” =| © 
- Ram explained confidentially: “You see, my wife did 
not show any sign of love for your daughter. But when she 
learnt that the child might go away soon, she bestowed her 
affection on her—and began loving her. Now she does not | — 
want to part with her!” a 
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The Village of 
Long Life — 


A village called Chamsuchon in 
south Korea has a population of 
1600. Most of them are above 
80. 


The villagers do not see in 
this anything unusual. They are 
accustomed to look upon people 
above 70 as middle-aged. 
When one crosses 90, he.is said 
to be growing old. 


The City of Sun 


Jodhpur of Rajasthan can be 
called the City of Sun, for he 
shines over it for 3285 hours a 
year. Kodaikanal in Tamil Nadu 
and Dibrugarh in Assam receive 
the minimum sunlight. The sun 
shines over them for less than 
2000 hours. 


The most lighted areas of India 
are Rajasthan, Gujarat. Western 
M.P, and Northern Maharashtra. 
The most clouded states are 
Kerala, Assam and Kashmir. 





World Memory 
Record 


S. Mahadevan, a psychology 
undergraduate of Mangalore 
(age 23), has set a new record in 
“memory computerising by reci- 
ting from memory 31,811 num- 
bers in three hours and 39 
minutes. The previous record 


(cited by the Guinness Book of 


Records) was 20,013 numbers 
in 9 hours and 14 minutes. 
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Monument to a 
Hero of Folktales 


Mulla Nasruddin is a queer 
character. He combines in him 
wit and innocence, disgust for 
Injustice and compassion for all. 

He is a rich figure in the folk- 
tales of Uzbekistan. an Asian 
area of the Soviet Union. 

In the city of Bukhara has 
just been installed an impressive 
three-metre high statue of the 
Mulla. We join in paying tribute 


-to this ‘hero’ by retelling three 
tales that feature him elsewhere 
in this issue, — 
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Mr. S. G. Seshagirl Mr. EK. Sitharam 


Can you fornmuiate a caption in-a few words, to. suit these pictures 
related to each other? If yes, you may write it on’ a post-card and 
mail -to.Photo Caption Contest, Chandamama, ta reach us by: 20th 
of the currant month. A reward of Rs .25/- will go to the best entry 
which will be published in the issue after the next, 
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The Prize for August ‘Bl goes to: 
Mrs, 0. Savithri Rao, D-121 Friends Colony, 
Anna Nagar, Madras - 600 102. 


"Searching for a Way’ — ‘Waiting for a Prey’ 





The Winning Entry: 


i". 


Some people are always grumbling because rosas have thorns; 
| am thankful that thorns have roses. 


— Alphonse Karr. 
Life can only be understood backwards, but it must ba lived 
_ forwards. | ; 
-. | - — &. A. Kierkegaard. 
A fool must now and then be right by chance. ; 
: — William Cowper, — 





Rs. 127- to mi 
By NOW SUBSCRIBING to 

CHANDAMAMA CLASSICS &. COMICS . 

A NEW CONCEPT IN COMICS 
In Hindi, English, Seas Marathi, Bengall and Kannada 
Regular Prico Concesslonal offer — 

English 12 Months (24 Istues) Re. 64-00 Rs. 41-00 
Other Languages 12 Months (24 Issues) Rs. 49-00 As, 36-00- 


POSTAGE FREE 


CHANDAMAMA. CLASSICS & comics are | now vision In Comics. 
They form a new dimension with the world famous 


WALT DISNEY’S 


Colourful ereations and thoughtful thames 


HOW TO ORDER 
the subscriptions is on Just fil 

pene mail it Pith Crossed: oa) a worth 2 - =r Engin 

or As. 36/- for other languages to the address balow. Cr iy. also sen 

a money order and mail the money order recolpt and coupon to: 


DOLTON AGENCIES 
CHANDAMAMA BUILDINGS 
VADAPALANI, MADRAS - 600 028 


Offer apan wi! 70h Novamber gar and en fo subsenGere ft feta 








Amount Rs 








Master/Miss 
Addross 








Pines = |r| eis] cele] 
Date. of, Birth \ Signatire —<£@2. —_ 
Send my copies for ——— months from the [ssue 
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A gift that begets gifts, 
That's my UCOBANK 
Pass Book, 

Thanks for the thought 
Mum! And ‘thank you’ 
UCOBANK for multiplying 
my litte savings, 


United Commercial Bank 


GO' the friendly bank round the corner 






.. Ghandamamal nelihT” Serato Seni etaber ion 


Wie today for the free (lhustreted catalogue. “Men ’=Th® forerunner in manu laciuring 

Mervetlous, “world famous & your Quaranteed 227 ct gold covering javeels in more then 1000 | 
deqigne 15 years of rpseerct: bring you a wanderful collection af covering javea't, blended with 

fUshity of superb crafiemaenship in eye catching dealgna Write the numbers of the designs 

for VPP orders. (VPP charges eatra) Prices for bangles, eer pings & atid are Per pair ‘ita. 
ea orders should ba sent with full payment ag back drat Py. 0.48. 


Agente wae ie in wnreorevented arene me so 
a: 
r ; ats. “ “ nh, Io. re 
f5.59 i350 @ iene oR Bx 
da. do.so Ios 39. iE mi ae 
cna mi t ee 
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‘ MERI GOLD COVERING WORKS. (Esta: 196) 
MOI es. DO 25¥-1405, 14, RANGANATHAN STREET 


an T NAGAR MADRAS-600017 INDIA 
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If you are a Subscriber ... 

We have many thousands of subscribers to 
CHANDAMAMA magazines, so all the envelopes 
have to be addressed by the 5th of the prece- 
ding month. So, you can see, it is very 


important that we are informed promptly of 
any change of address to ensure you receive 
your copy of the magazine without any delay. 


DOLTON #£=AGENCIES 
“Chandamama Buildings’ 
MADRAS - 600 024 





bubble 
of 
happiness! 
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Real Bubb 

Delicious 
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4. THE NATIONAL PRODUCTS, sargsiore 560032 


Proven Teaey 
cquaslity 


certified by S 





Beware af spurious ang 
inferior fubble Gums. 
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Pioneers in chawing gums and bubble gums 





Dattaram/NF/1/81c 
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Apsara and Nataraj Pencils 
in such colourful designs, 
it’s like writing with a rainbow 
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Bright, beautiful designs 
that come in all the colours 
of a rainbow. 

Each pencil gives you 
smoother, darker writing. 
And because of bonded lead 
it won't break while 
sharpening. So you get 

pointy points. 


4 Bonded Lead 


Sess and MATARAS 
Pencils with a longer life-line 
Hindustan Pencils Private Lud,, 510 Himalaya House, 79 Palton Road, Bombay 400 001 





DEM /4714 


Price in Sri Lonka Rae. 1 - 26 Regd. No. M, 8686 
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Full of the delicious nourishment 
of milk, wheat, suger and glucose. 





